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Southern Textile Exposition 
Textile Hall 


Greenville, South Carolina 
October 17 to 22 inclusive 


Many improvements in cotton mill machinery have been made during the two 
years since our last textile show. There is scarcely a machine for textile plants which 
has not undergone changes which increase productivity and quality. In the field of 
mill accessories and supplies this same advancement is found. 


At our Exposition October 17 to 22 there will be interesting displays from the 
leading shops. Here will be the only opportunity for those engaged in the textile 
industry to review the mechanical and chemical accomplishments of the past two 
years. 


Visitors will find paved roads leading from practically every mill to Textile Hall. 
From Greensboro and Atlanta Pullman sleeping cars will be operated daily by 
Southern Railway, and set off at Greenville. Passengers may get up as late as they like, 
and baggage may be left at the station all day. 


This year our Exposition is open to everything used in the manufacture of cotton, 
silk, rayon, and woolens, and for dyeing, bleaching and finishing, and the variety of 
the display will be greater than ever before. 


It Will Be the Most Attractive 
Textile Show Ever Seen 


Textile Hall Corporation 
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Holders 
by Ring Makers 


We furnish all types of ring holders in steel, cast iron, 


brass, aluminum. Furthermore, because we have a thor- 
ough knowledge of rings we guarantee to give you 
exactly the right fit and pressure for cach style of ring. 
Order DIAMOND FINISH—tring holders by ring makers! 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


‘ATLAS BRAND’ 


‘The New Flexible” “Needs n0 ‘Damping 
Stocks in TRADE MARK The Standard 

Boston. Mass. » Card-Grinding 

and the South Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Supply 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 
John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With — 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 


Third edition, Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company > 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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Urges Budgeting of Production 


“To avert the over-production which threatens the in- 
dustry and to insure steadier employment through the 
coming winter the best plan available seems to me to be 
an intelligent budgeting of production,’ declared Ernest 
N. Hood, newly-elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers at the annual banquet 
of that organization in convention in Boston. 

‘Such a program,” he added, “will prevent the piling 
up of unsold stocks of goods—improve prices and help 
to carry the workers through the winter with at least a 
minimum wage. The co-operation of the retail merchants 
of the country would be of immense value in making 
budgeting of production possible and I would like there- 
fore to suggest that this Association appoint a committee 
to meet with representatives of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and discuss what can be done.” 

The Association medal for distinguished service to the 
industry was presented to Prof. George B. Haven, in 
charge of textile research at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The award was made “for his many 
years of accomplishment in furthering the knowledge of 
the properties of the cotton fibre, yarns and cloths, 
through the application of research, and in recognition of 
his pre-eminence as an educator and scientist in the field 
of cotton textiles.” 

Professor Haven’s best known research work is the 
investigation in the change in the strength of cotton 
yarns and fibres due to changes in the moisture in sur- 
rounding atmosphere. His work in the field of laboratory 
control of manufacturing has led to many refinements in 
the manufacture of the so-called “mechanical” goods. 

He is a member of the advisory staff of the National 
Advisory Committee of Aeronautics and a member of the 
Research Committee of the United States Institute for 
Textile Reearch. 

‘We all know that the standard of living is being low- 
ered by the ill-advised manufacturing and merchandising 
policies and the low wages of some concerns in the indus- 
try,’ Mr. Hood said in concurring in the statement of the 
retiring president of the Association, Irving Southworth, 
that the present wage scale in the textile industry is too 
low. 

‘“T can recall a time when the general impression was 
that a person who worked in a cotton mill did so because 
he or she could do nothing else. This is quite a while 
ago. It was a period when scanty wages were paid for 
long, long days of dreary toil. : 

‘Hours were subsequently shortened, wages more grad- 
ually increased and improvements in machinery and in 
buildings resulted in better working conditions all around. 
The standard of living for the cotton mill employees was 
made higher and the old adverse opinions regarding cot- 
ton mills and cotton mill workers gradually disappeared. 


“The cotton industry won the good will of its people 
and of the buying public. Now one of the worst depres- 
sions the country has ever suffered is compelling business 
men to cut costs, to economize here, and reduce wages 
there and I fear we may lose some of the standing we 
have acquired. I know many New England cotton mill 
treasurers who are now paying lower wages than they | 
would like to do. I know many of them who did not 
cut wages until wage reductions and consequent cut 
throat competition in other sections of the industry com- 
pelled them to reduce costs by lowering their wage scale. 
The pathetic feature of the situation is that there are a 
sufficient number of such manufacturers to bring about 
ruinous prices in the market. Buyers will purchase goods 
at the lowest prices, nothing else could be expected of 
them.” 

“The good will of employees and of the buying public 
is perhaps the greatest single asset an industry can have. 
New England mills have enjoyed it for years past. At 
the same time New England has been fighting desperately 
to keep the mills here running in face of competition 
which works longer hours, pays less wages, less taxes in 
some States at least, less for its power, and less in many 
cases for the moving of its goods over the rails. 

“With other sections of the country seeking to take 
New England’s industries away from her we should all 
work together. Our municipal and State authorities, our 
power companies and railroads should all co-operate for 
the common good. 

“If the New England cotton industry is to survive and 
provide employment for its people in the years to come 
there should be a revision of unduly restrictive laws, 
State and local.taxes should be reduced and power and 
transportation rates should be more uniform and nearer 
in line with those paid by competitors.” 


Referring to the fact that the industry is again threat- 
ened with over-production and its evils, Mr. Hood said: 
“We read in the papers that business improvement is 
perhaps most pronounced in textiles and in shoes and 
leather. At any rate we know that sales of cotton goods 
during the last six weeks have reached record heights and 
in many lines of fabrics an oversold condition prevails. 

‘We believe that the bulk of this buying has been spec- 
ulative in character and that only a small percentage of 
the goods sold by the mills have as yet been absorbed 
by the ultimate consumer. Therefore we read with mixed 
emotions the news items which crowd the trade papers 
telling of increased operations—nights shifts—and the 
starting of mills long idle. Of course it is pleasant to 


read of more employment being given and to see the vol- 

ume of production and sales increasing but disturbing to 

consider that perhaps the increase in production is too 
(Continued on Page 6) 


The Cotton Situation Soviet Russia 


(By A. P. Demidov, of Munds, Winslow & Potter) 


T present, Soviet cotton production is concentrated 
Ai Central Asia, Transcaucasia, and the southern 
part of European Russia. Central Asia is a large 
territory between the western part of China and the Cas- 


pian Sea where now many small native republics exist: 


Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tadjikistan, Kazakstan, and 
the autonomous regions of Kirghiz and Kara-Kalpak. 

Transcaucasia is the southern part of Caucasus which 
is situated between the Black and Caspian Seas. ‘The 
following republics are there: Azerbaidjan, Georgia, and 
Armenia, and several other small political units which 
not be mentioned. 

New regions of cotton production include the southern 
part of Ukraine and Russit itself, Crimea, Daghestan, 
North Caucasus, and the region of the lower part of the 
River Volga which were never used before as real cotton 
production areas. ; 

Efficient cotton production in Russia depends absolute- 
ly upon the irrigated lands in Central Asia and Trans- 
caucasia, and practically excludes all the new regions 
where it is now attempted to produce cotton under nat- 
ural conditions. oS 


PRODUCTION 


Cotton production in Soviet Russia showed rapid prog- 
ress during the period of 1929-1931 as a result of the 
extraordinary efforts of the Government to make the 


country independent as far as foreign cotton is concerned. | 


The following table shows the actual and the planned 
crops (according to the five-year plan): 
Crops in thousands of bales (478 lbs.) 
Actual Planned 


1915-1916_ 4,520 

1929-1930 1,865 

1930-1931 4580. . 2300 

. 1,900* 2,978 

1932-1933... 
*Preliminary. 


The Soviet cotton production in 1930-1931 surpassed 
the crop of 1915—1,520,000 bales—and was the largest 
in the history of Russian cotton culture. I leave out of 
consideration the crop of 1931, because the figures for 
this year are preliminary. Nevertheless, it will be noted 
that the actual production is much below the planned 
output. | 

In fact, it will be noted that in these various years 
where production was planned, the yield in each season 
has fallen substantially below the ambitious program. In 
1929, the crop actually represented only 65 per cent of 
the project. In 1930, it reached 69 per cent, and in 1931, 
the preliminary figures indicated that only 64 per cent 
of the planned output was attained. 


ACREAGE 
Following is the trend of acreage: 
Acreage in thousands of acres. 


Actual Planned 
4,944 
1932-1933 5 ,802* §,993 


tNot previously revised. 
*Preliminary. 


The actual acreage in 1930 was less than planned by 3 
per cent. The season of 1931-1932 showed an increase of 
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about 6 per cent. The preliminary figures of the sowing 
for 1932-1933 are lower than planned. The actual acre- 
age of many seasons will be much lower because we know 
from past experience that the final figures are always 
from 10 to 20 per cent lower than the preliminary ones. 
According to Soviet sources this year is exceptionally un- 
favorable for agricultural activity. The same condition 
is noted for cotton growing. 


The Soviet cotton experience shows that the acreage 
does not play an important role in the final result of the 
crops. The acreage of 1930 amounted to 3,911,000 acres 
and was 1.9 times larger than in 1915, but the crop re- 
mained about the same. A sudden increase in acreage 
without considerable influence on crops is a common 
place in the Soviet cotton industry. 


Yretp Per ACRE 


The explanation for this phenomenon is found in the 
trend of the yield per acre which was as follows: 


Average yield per acre in Ibs. of lint. 


*Preliminary. 

The above figures on yield per acre are extremely in- 
teresting. It will be noted that in spite of all the efforts 
of the present regime to develop productive efficiency, 
the yield per acre is materially below that attained under. 
the individualistic Czarist regime, when probably no one 
credited the Russian peasant with any particular agricul- 
tural skill. In spite of all efforts to increase output, the 
yield per acre has fallen substantially below pre-war 
days. 

In 1930, the yield per acre was only 47 per cent of that 
of 1915, and was only about half of the average for many 
years in pre-war times. In fact, the contrary movement 
of the acreage and the yield per acre are striking charac- 
teristics of the cotton growing industry under Soviet ad- 
ministration. There are several causes for this tendency. 
In the first place, due to the sharp increase in acreage 
without any substantial progress in irrigation develop- 
ment, cotton culture has spread into lands with a lower 
productive capacity. 


Moreover, as a result of the Revolution and further 
economic changes, the productive capacity of labor and 
capital in agriculture has declined considerably. All the 
agriculture of Russia is socialized by severe administra- 
tive measures, and private property in land has been ~ 
abolished by the so-called collective and “Soviet econ- 
omies’’ (which are generally known in brief as ““Colkhoz” 
and “Sovkhoz.’’) 

The “Colkhoz” is collectivated economy where all the 
peasants are forcibly united in their economic activity 
and put under the closest administrative supervision and 
direction. The “Sovkhoz” is the agricultural factory 
which as a property belongs to the Government and 
where all the peasants are working as the simple laborers. 
Due to this condition, there is no place for private prop- 
erty and initiative, and it is impossible to expect normal 


_ effectiveness of agricultural activity. 


Caution should be exercised in accepting the prelim- 
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inary acreage estimates on the area planted to cotton in 
Soviet Russia. These early statsitics hardly reflect the 
actual situation because the local republics and the local 
national cotton growing organizations have an inclination 
to estimate a larger acreage than actual in order to gei 
maximum economic and financial assistance from the 
Central Government. The final figures are approximately 
accurate, and these are the ones that have been employed 
above in calculating the yield per acre. 


IRRIGATION 


The official irrigated area in Central Asia in pre-war 
times was equal to 13,338,000 acres. At that time from 
70 to 75 per cent of this territory was used for actual 
agricultural production. The rest of this area was not 
planted on account of the insufficiency of water in the 
irrigation system, and some other causes, such as marshy 
and fallow lands, etc. Therefore, the real irrigated area 
must be considered as 10—10.1 million acres. The irri- 
gated area of Transcaucasia in the pre-war time amount- 
ed to 2,078,260 acres, and almost all of it was used for 
general agricultural purposes. 


FIvE-YEAR PLAN FOR IRRIGATION 


According to the five-year plan for the season 1932-33, 
it was proposed to have in Central Asia about 10,774,000 
acres of irrigated lands, or about 700,000 more than the 
actually irrigated area for the pre-war time. 

They planned to have 3,275,000 acres of irrigated area 
in Transcaucasia, or an increase of 1,197,000 acres as 
compared with the pre-war time. During the period 
1924-29 in Central Asia and Transcaucasia an amount 
of 254,255,000 rubles was spent, and for the season. 1931- 
1932 it was planned to invest an additional amount of 
172,000,000 rubles for irrigation works, water adminis- 
trations, etc. 7 


In spite of the depreciation of Soviet money, the 
above-mentioned sum is the largest investment of capital 
for irrigation ever known. Available information shows 
that the progress of irrigation works is much slower than 
was planned, and there is no doubt that the program will 
not be executed. 


The tremendous increase in cotton acreage during the 
last period occurred on the limited irrigated territory. 
In Central Asia, where about 85-90 per cent of all Rus- 
sian cotton growing is concentrated, cotton occupies 
about 40-45 per cent of all arrigated territory. The per- 
centage in Transcaucasia is much lower, but this country 
does not play an important role in cotton culture as a 
whole. Taking into consideration that all the irrigated 
land available for cotton growing is used at the present 
time, it is evident that the Soviet cotton production has 
reached its limit for many years to come. Therefore, it 
is also evident that the plan figure of production for 1932- 
33—3,747,000 bales—will not be realized. 


NEW REGIONS OF CoTTON PRODUCTION 


In speaking of the new regions of cotton production, 
the term should be construed as referring to areas quite 
apart from the irrigated districts of Central Asia. These 
districts comprise the southern part of Russia, northern 
Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraine, Daghestan and the lower part 
of the Volga River region. These lands are situated in 
42 degrees 40 inches, and 47 degrees 25 inches North 
Latitude, but most of these new regions lie between 44 
degrees 40 inches and 47 degrees 25 inches North Lati- 
tude, and might be compared in the United States with 
Boston in the east, and Astoria, Oregon, in the west. Any 
student of American cotton growing conditions quite 
readily would come to the conclusion lands in these lati- 
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tudes are heardly suited to the growing of a semi-tropical 
plant like cotton. 

The climatic conditions of the majority of the regions 
are unfavorable to cotton growing, in spite of the fact 
that selected varieties of cotton with a short period of 
vegetation are used. Due to the very low yield per acre, 
there is no real economic foundation for cotton growing, 
but it is performed in order to have cotton at any cost. 
The development of cotton growing in the new regions 


was performed in order to increase the total cotton pro- 


duction on the territory without irrigation in view of the 
fact that the irrigated land in all recognized cotton re- 
gions had been completely employed. | 

Only a small portion of these lands are under irriga- 
tion. In 1930, in all the new regions above referred to 
there was a harvested area of 261,000 acres, and a cotton 
crop of 10,300 bales. These figures go to show clearly 
how ill suited are these new districts to cotton culture. 
The cotton received was of a very low. quality with un- 
developed fibres representing from 10 to 50 per cent of 
the total receipts. 

In fact, nothing could show more clearly the idealism | 
and lack of practicality with which the Russian cotton 
growing program is being prosecuted. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Some experimental work was done in order to produce 
Egyptian staple in the southern part of Central Asia and — 
in some parts of Transcaucasia. The transplantation 
method was worked out successfully and increased the 
vegetative period of cotton. At the present time, this 
method is being introduced in the peasants’ fields. In 
1930, 2,840 acres were planted with Egyptian cotton, and 
40,800 in 1931, with 74,000 acres planned for 1932. 

It is difficult to forecast the future of the attempt to 
grow Egyptian cotton in Russia. Undoubtedly there is 
some possibility of success, but the results will not be 
particularly important. 

SPINNING INDUSTRY 

In 1914, the Russian industry had 9,111,000 spindles, 
including Poland and Finland, and before the war, Russia 
occupied third place among the European countries. For 
many years the Soviet statistics showed the number of 
spindles as equal to 7,612,000. In 1932, this number 
suddenly increased to 9,000,000 spindles, but the real 
cause of this change is unknown. 

CoTToN CONSUMPTION 
Cotton Consumption in thousands of bales (500 Ibs.) 


1,998 

Year ending Jan. 31, 

1,538 


Cotton consumption in the season 1928-29 was a little 
higher than in 1914, which was the peak for the pre- 
Revolutionary era. The maximum of Soviet consumption 
was reached in 1929 (the year ending January 31, 1930) 
when it was 2,220,000 bales. Then a sharp decline in 
consumption took place. If we compare the consumption 
in 1931 (the year ending January 31, 1932, with domestic 
production of 1930-—1,589,000 bales) we find that the 
consumption almost corresponded with domestic produc- 
tion of raw cotton. 

Domestic Production and Imports of Cotton in thousands of bales 
(478 Ibs.) 
Imported Domestic 
Cotton Production Total 


1930. 1,589 1,855 
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As we see, the sharp falling off in consumption is ac- 
companied by a sharp decrease in cotton imports. These 
limited imports came only from Persia and Afghanistan, 
and the western provinces of China whose only market 
for cotton is Russia. Some quantity of Egyptian cotton 
was ‘also imported, as it is required for the production of 
high numbers of yarn. 


FoREIGN TRADE AND COTTON bicnans 


The cause of the limitation of imports of cotton lies in 
the foreign trade balance of the Soviets. During the 
period of three years, 1928 to 1930, the unfavorable bal- 
ance amounted to 133,000,000 rubles in spite of the er- 
traordinary measures and severe administrative restric- 
tions in the imports of many commodities, including cot- 
ton. In order to save the situation and to meet their 
obligations abroad, the Soviets were forced to increase 
exports, especially of grain (wheat, barley, oats, etc.). 
The following quantities of grain were exported: 


Tons 

262,247 
1930... 4,846,024 

Rubles 

1928 11,774,000 
1930 207 ,608,000 


and their value i in 1 rubles, ‘respectively, amounted to 


Production of all kinds of yarns in thousands of emtric tons. 
1927. 


283.6 

1928... 329.3 

1929__ 358.8 

*Planned. 


The quantity of grain exported in 1930 was 61 times 
larger, and its value only 19 times larger than the figures 
of 1928. The world economic crisis also affected the 
Soviets severely and radically lowered their international 
and financial stregth, causing a sharp falling off in cotton 
imports. 

Due to this condition, the production of yarns decreas- 
ed in spite of the great shortage of all textiles commodi- 
ties in the country. 

There were exported 46,740 bales in 1930, and 185,349 
bales (of 478 pounds each) in 1931. These exports 
amounted to 3 per cent and 9 per cent of the respective 
crops of 1930 and 1931. There was no economic reason 
for the exports, as the country itself has an imperative 
need for cotton and cotton goods. The influence which 
forced the cotton on international cotton markets was the 
poor financial position of the Soviets, which by the sale 
of their cotton were able to buy the high-grade foreign 
cotton—chiefly Egyptian—-which was needed for the do- 
mestic textile industry. 

I think I am well within the limits when I express the 
emphatic conviction that it will be many years before 
Soviet Russia is a serious economic competitor as a pur- 
veyor of raw material in the world’s cotton markets. 
There may be times when Russia perhaps will be a dis- 
turbing seller, but other producing countries may rest on 
the assurance that these transactions either represent 
internal financial necessity, with the selling of cotton 
prompted more by the need of cash or because Russian 
cotton at a particular moment may be exchanged advan- 
tageously for other growths or other needed raw mate- 
rials. Russian cotton production is limited by the extent 
not only of the irrigated area, but also by the area that 
can be advantageously irrigated in latitudes suited for 
cotton culture. The new regions into which it has been 
attempted to extend the growing of cotton are little more 
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suited to this agricultural undertaking than Ohio, Illinois, 
or Kansas. 

Moreover, it should be kept in mind that Russia’s vast 
and growing population annually will require not only | 
the finished products that may be turned out of her raw 
material, but those of a million, and even two million, 
bales from other countries as well. 


Urges Budgeting of Production 
(Continued from Page 3) 
drastic and may be followed by another period of over- 
production just at a time when things seem to be coming 
our way. 
“To avert this threatened over-production and to in- 
sure steadier employment through the coming winter the 


best plan available seems to be an intelligent budgeting 


of production. Such a program will prevent the piling 
up of unsold stocks of goods—improve prices and help 
to carry the workers through the winter with at least a 
minimum wage. 

“T realize that there are some mills which produce a 
line of goods so seasonal and so affected by style that 
they must tdke orders when they can get them. Even in 
such mills it may be something can be done to. at least 
improve a situation where there are either periods of 
intense activity and then flat shutdowns. 

‘The co-operation of the retail merchants of the coun- 
try would be of immense value in making budgeting of 
production possible throughout the industry. I would 
like, therefore, to suggest that this Association appoint a 
committee to meet with representatives of ‘the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association and discuss what can be 
done in this regard. 

“We are meeting tonight in a most interesting time. A 
disastrous year for stockholders, employers and workmen 
is drawing to a close—the culmination of three years of 
adversity. But now although the way is not clear and 
although uncertainty still prevails and although the only 
certain thing seems to be that many people will again 
face a winter of unemployment and want—-still gleams of 
light are to be seen on the horizon and hope has replaced 
fear in the hearts and minds of the majority of our peo- 
ple.”’ 


Oil Spot Remover 


The following preparation for removing oil or grease 
spot from cloth is reprinted from the American Dvyestuff 
Reporter: 

“A really good agent for the purpose is prepared as 
follows: 15 g. of Marseilles or Venetian soap are dis- 
solved in 250 c. c. of warm water, and to the cooled solu- 
tion are added 50 g. of ethyl acetate, 50 g. of ammonia 
water, and 10 g. of oil of turpentine; this mixture, in a 
flask holding a little more than a liter, is then made up - 
with water to 1,000 c. c., and the flask tightly corked. 
Before use, the mixture is to be well shaken. Fresh oil 
or grease spots are easily and completely removed by this 
mixture. If the spots are of animal or vegetable nature, 
it may be necessary to treat them first with dilute caustic 
soda solution and then wash with one of the soaps spe- 
cially prepared for the purpose. If the spots are of min- 
eral origin, it may prove impossible to remove them by 
even the most vigorous means, even by treatment with 
an alkali, or by boiling under pressure.. From what has 
been said, it will be seen that the removal of spots, taken 
as a general proposition, is not to be carried out merely 
by rubbing with some spot remover. Spots on fabrics are 
more easily avoided than removed.”’ 
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Proposed Changes Freight Rates 
the Southwest 


M PROPOSED change in freight rates to the Southwest 
Ato pending before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is of vital importance to the textile and 
other manufacturing industries in the South. The pro- 
posed changes involves the principle of distributing tex- 
tile manufactured products from Southern producing 
points to competitive markets in all States outside of the 
South on rates equal to those available from mill points 
in the Northern States. 
A condensed statement based on the brief filed in be- 


half of the textile mills in the South, from Virginia to 


Texas, is given below. The statement was prepared by 
Carl. R. Cunningham, traffic manager of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and the Cotton Man- 


ufacturers’ Associations of North and South Carolina. It 
follows: 


“There is now pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a proposed general revision of freight rates 
from shipping points east of the Mississippi River to the 
Southwestern States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas and Southern Missouri. A general revi- 
sion made in those rates on July 14, 1928, resulted in 
increases from the South and reductions from competi- 
tive shipping points in the North. That revision was 
unsatisfactory to the Southern shippers and the case was 
reopened for further consideration. The examiners for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have now issued 
their proposed report. This report, if approved, would 
be a further disadvantage to the Southern shippers as 
illustrated by the first-class rates to Oklahoma City, 
Okla., representative of the Southwestern destinations in- 
volved: | 


Frrst-CiLass RATES IN CENTS PER HUNDRED TO 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 


July Proposed Changes in 
13, Effective Pro- 7/13/1928 Rates 
From 1928 7/14/1928 posed Increase Reduction 
Atlanta 244 257 53 
Winston-Salem, N. C..... 270 285 305 35 | 
259 250 244 15 
303 295 48 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN JULY 13, 1928, RATE 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Atlanta compared with Detroit—68 c cwt. against At- 
lanta. 

Atlanta compared with Baltimore—101%c_ cwt. 
against Atlanta. | 

Winston-Salem compared with Detroit—50c_ cwt. 
against Winston-Salem. 

Winston-Salem compared with Baltimore—83'’c cwt. 
against Winston-Salem. 


“Tn submitting the proposed revision the examiners ap-. 


pear to have failed to consider one of the primary ele- 
ments of rate-making, or the relative value of the service 
to the shippers, which has heretofore been observed by 
the commission in practically all important adjustments, 
including the class rates between the New England States 
north of the Ohio river and the class rates from the 
States north of the Ohio river to the Southeast. 

“The proposed adjustment is based upon a mathemati- 
cal formula using certain arbitrary mileage scales, de- 


vised by the examiners, approximately one-third higher 
in the South than in the North. Such difference was not 
arrived at by the computation of transportation costs 
but was assumed by reason of the fact that there exists a 


difference of approximately that proportion in the rela- 


tive levels of class rates within Southern and Northern 
classification territories. No allowance was made for the 
difference in classification ratings and the many articles 
which move on special or commodity rates from the 
South while moving on class rates in the North, and the 
fact that, since the beginning of the development of in- 
dustries in the South, the Southern railroads have main- 
tained from this territory freight rates on approximately 
the same level, distance considered, as from competitive 
manufacturing points in the Northern States was likewise 
disregarded. 


‘The Southern railroads proposed in this case to re- 


Store, as to products manufactured in the South, the ap- 


proximate equality of rates for equal distances with those 
applied from competitive Northern shipping points to 
the Southwestern destinations but the examiners recom- 
mended the denial of the right of Southern railroads and 
shippers to participate in this traffic on an equality of 
rates. Exceptions to the examiners’ proposed report have 
been filed on behalf of the Southern cotton mills by Carl 
R. Cunningham, manager of the Traffic Department of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., 
and the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Car- — 
olina, pointing out the failure of the examiners to observe 
certain fundamental principles of freight rate adjust- 
ments. Copies of these exceptions have been distributed 
to the presidents of the railroads in the South, and to the 
Governors of the various Southern States to develop their 
thoughts on some of the principles involved, for exam- 
ple: 

“Shall one of the evils intended to be prevented by 
constitutional provisions denying to the various States of 
the Union the right to place any discriminatory tax, tariff 
or other barrier against the interchange of commerce 
from other States now result from recommended action 
by representatives of such Union of States prohibiting 
shippers and carriers in the Southern States from partici- 
pating in the movement of competitive traffic to other 
States? 

“Shall the railroads in the South be deprived of their 
right to earnings which they could receive from handling 
competitive traffic to destinations in other States and be 
required to make up that loss by imposing a further bur- 
den upon their local traffic? 

“Is the right to do business property? Shall the rail- 
roads and shippers in the South be deprived of this prop- 
erty right? 

“Should a freight rate penalty be made mandatory in 
any case without a complete and conclusive showing that 
a Southern shipper would receive any greater transporta- 
tion value for his money than would his competitor in 
the North for a haul of equal distance, or that the earn- 
ings of the Southern carriers are so great that they do 
not need the revenue they might receive from participa- 
ttion in the movement of competitive traffic? 
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The Merchandising Job 


That legislation which would permit cotton mills to 
enter into agreements regarding selling prices under cer- 
tain conditions would be of “illusory benefit” and would 
be the opening wedge for government control of the in- 
dustry was the warning sounded at the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers’ convention in the Copley 
Plaza, New York, by Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, professor 
of marketing of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. | 

“Such legislation,” he said, “will be secured only on 
one condition, of course, that the government may exer- 
cise supervision over the manner in which the privileges 
granted are used. We should take warning from the 
predicament of our railroads before we commit ourselves 
to such a step. 


“We should also realize that government control means 
the employment of more people by the government and 
therefore higher taxes. The chief reason for my dissent 
from this proposal, however, is that until we have learned 
how to administer our individual business more effectively 
I do not believe that the government can command the 
brains and ability for intelligent supervision or control.” 

Discussing his subject, “The Merchandising Job,” Pro- 
fessor Copeland declared that “we have unrivalled oppor- 
tunity ahead of us for economic and social advancement 
provided we have the intelligence and stamina to handle 
our responsibilities effectively. The cotton industry,” he 
continued, “will be forced to play a leading part in this 
progress. It is one of the oldest large scale industries; 
consequently management and merchandising problems 
have come to a head earlier in your industry than in 
various others. 


“We have been hearing a good deal about economic 
planning since the Russian Soviet coined its slogan a few 
. years back. I am heartily in accord with any program 
that will stabilize and improve our economic conditions. 
From my own intimate acquaintance with a rather wide 
variety of business situations, however, I am not optimis- 
tic that general industry planning is going to take us very 
far in this country in the near future. I apprehend that 
we cannot turn over our main thinking job to some small 
intellectual oligarchy to have it done for us. Of course, 
it would be a comfortable arrangement, because many of 
us abhor the painful effort of responsible thinking. There 
are plenty of opportunities, to be sure, for collective 
action, through trade associations and other groups, in 
the collection of essential information and for the ex- 
change of experience; but it still will be necessary for 
the executives of each company to carry the burden of 
formulating sound plans and policies. It is apparent to 
me, from my experiences and observations, that before 
we can hope for much in the way of centralized industrial 
planning, we must effect substantial improvements in the 
organization set-ups, methods of executive control, and 
planning procedure in many of our individual companies. 
Product planning in accordance with market needs offers 
one of the chief opportunities for betterment. 

“Prior to October, 1929, we had heard more or less 
about the high efficiency of American business manage- 
ment. ‘That particular note has been heard less often 
during the last three years. Let us look at the facts 
frankly, however, without defensive bias or critical cyn- 
icism. I find that in most of our industries many illogical 
and irrational methods and practices exist. I find the 
same or other equally unsatisfactory conditions in most 
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other industries. At one time I thought that the cotton 
industry was in about the worst predicament of any in- 
dustry. That was merely ignorance on my part. The 
fact is that some of the major weaknesses showed up 
earlier in the cotton industry than in other industries 
merely because it was older and did not have a rapidly 
expanding market to cover up its administrative short- 
comings. 

“The fact that there are so many weaknesses in our 
business management that we sometimes seem to be in an 
economic wilderness, with a business machine beyond our 
power of control, does not seem to me to be a cause for 
pessimism and discouragement. On the contrary, it 
means that we have an unrivalled opportunity ahead of 
us for economic and social advancement, provided. we 
have the intelligence and the stamina to handle our re- 
sponsibilities effectively. 


“The cotton industry will be forced to play a Niaudlieee 
part in this progress. It is one of the oldest large-scale 
industries; consequently these problems have come to a 
head earlier in your industry than in various others. I 
have emphasized merchandising because it serves well to 
illustrate the general problem. of business management of 
which it is a part. The merchandising job in the cotton 
textile industry, furthermore, is one with which it is espe- 
cially difficult to deal administratively. The product of 
cotton ‘yarn and cloth involves highly technical details, 
with which the merchandising executive should be famil- 
iar. There are many diverse markets and the products 
are constantly undergoing change, partly as the result of 
fashion influences. The methods of distribution are un- 
settled, in fact almost chaotic. The whole set-up of the 
industry, furthermore, with various types of mills, selling 
agents, brokers, converters and finishers, presents a com- 
plicated competitive situation. Yet all these factors must 
be reckoned with in merchandising cotton textiles. 

“As I have stated, however, I am referring to merchan- 
dising today merely by way of illustrating a larger prob- 
lem, namely, that of improving and strengthening the 
administration of our individual business enterprises. 
Right now and during the next few years our treatment 
of these major business problems probably will affect 
vitally the conduct of our business affairs for years to 
come. Are we going to learn how to handle our private 
business enterprises more intelligently and more broad- 
mindedly or are we to seek panaceas which eventually 
will prove to be no solution? Can we maintain our com- 
petitive system on a higher, more rational, more humane 
basis, or are we to head for collectivism of some sort? 


‘During the last few years we have had various pro- 
posals for legislation which would enable industries to 
combine for concerted action on various matters, with the 
provision of course that they would be subject to govern- 
mental supervision. Recently, I understand, legislation 
has been broached which would permit cotton mills to 
enter into agreements regarding selling prices under cer- 
tain conditions. I will not stop to discuss the reasons 
why I am convinced on purely practical grounds that such 
legislation would be of illusory benefit. I will merely 
suggest that we should be very careful that we do not 
give up our birthright for a mess of pottage. Such legis- 
lation will be secured only on condition, of course, that 
the government may exercise supervision over the man- 
ner in which the privileges granted are used. That will 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Boyd Timmons is now overseer carding, Abbeville Cot- 
ton Mills, Abbeville, S. C. 


F. W. Davis has resigned as master mechanic, Smith- 
field Mills, Smithfield, N. C. 


Harvey Ponds, of Clayton, N. 
tion as master mechanic, Smithfield Mills, 


Smithfield, 


W. H. Ellis, from Bynum, N. C., is now night second 
hand in spinning at the Bellevue Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Pink Funderburk, who has been night second hand in 
spinning at the Bellevue Manufacturing Company, Hills- 
boro, N. C., is now overhauling in the same mill. 


M. L. Morgan has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Franklin Process Spinning Company, Fingerville, S. 
C., and accepted a similar position at the Smithfield Mills, 
Inc., Smithfield, N. C. 


Alvin Danielson has been promoted to the position of 
night overseer weaving, Newberry Cotton Mills, New- 
berry, S. C. 


J. C. Tipton, overseer from Abbeville Cotton Mills, 
Abbeville, S. C., has become superintendent of Chadwick- 
Hospins Plant No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. E. Grant, formerly of Bibb Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
is now overseer weaving at Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbe- 
ville, S. C. This plant started up about the first of Sep- 
tember, after several months’ idleness. 


James Cooley, who has been with Goodal Worsted 
Company, at Knoxville, Tenn., has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Goodall plant at Sanford, Me. 


Elroy Curtis has resigned as vice-president of the 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, S. C., to devote all of his 
time to Santee Mills, Ware Valley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Cartersville Mills. 


W. E. Evans has resigned as superintendent of the 
Conestee Mills, Conestee, S. C., to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Neuse Manufacturing Company, Neuse, 
N.C. 


J. O. Edwards, formerly superintendent of the Rhod- 
hiss Mills, has accepted a position as traveling represen- 
tative for the Gossett Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
The company maintains a well equipped shop for repairs 
to virtually all kinds of textile machinery. Mr. Edwards 
is well known to the textile mills throughout the South. 


Cecil V. Thomas, son of Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs, 
has resigned his position as night overseer weaving, New- 
berry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., a position which he 
filled for several years, to become overseer weaving in 
No. 2 Mill, Rhodhiss Mills Company, Rhodhiss, N. C. 
He went on the job October 3. 


George H. Hart has resigned as postmaster at York, 
S. C., to become associated with the Lily Mill & Power 
Co., Shelby, N. C., of which his brother, Arthur T. Hart, 
is general sales agent. He will devote his time to general 
sales promotion work. 


C., has accepted posi- 
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C. H. Smart, of Concord, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Carter Mills, Inc., Lincolnton, N. C. 


G. R. Russell, formerly overseer carding, Smithfield 
Mills, Smithfield, N..C., has accepted a similar position 


, with Rex Spinning Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


E. S. Draper, landscape architect and engineer, of 
Charlote, has opened a branch office at 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., for the professional practice of 
landscape architecture. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the San- 
tee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., J. H. Cope was re-elected 
president and Frank W. Whitman, of New York, re- 
elected treasurer. 


James A. Greer, well known textile man of Greenville, 
has been appointed Southeastern representative for the 
Pearl River Valley Lumber Company of Canton, Miss. 
The company specializes in hardwoods and is building a 
growing business with Southern mills. 


Chas. Mason, assistant to Walter B. Pratt, Southern 
representative of Joseph Sykes Bros., is confined to his 
home at Charlotte, while undergoing treatment for an 
injury to his hip which he suffered about a year ago while 
taking setting up exercises. A slight strain suffered at 
that time developed into a painful condition and doctors 
deemed it advisable that he undergo a treatment which 
will require several weeks. 


Walter C. Burke, a merchandising expert of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has joined the Red Cross cotton distribution 
staff as assistant purchasing agent. George S. Harris, 
textile expert of Atlanta, Ga., is the purchasing agent 
handling the 500,000 bales of Farm Board cotton voted 
the Red Cross for clothing for the needy, and which the 


Red Cross is arenes for a limited variety of cotton 
materials. 


Mr. Burke will handle the purchases of ready-made 
garments. He is now engaged in studying Red Cross 
chapter requirements and the organization will soon be 
in the market for limited varieties and quantities of 
ready-made garments. 


George Summersby, executive vice-president and 
manager of the Spencer Corporation, of Spindale, N. C., 
and New York, has been elected president of the Brad- 
ford Dyeing Association at a board of directors ‘Meeting 
in New York City. He will direct the company’s activi- 
ties in the United States. The American plant at Brad- 
ford, R. L, is affiliated with Bradford Dyers, Ltd., of 
Great Britain, finishers of fine cottons, acetates, rayons, 
silks and woolens. 


Summersby was formerly treasurer and general man- 
ager of Boston Manufacturing Company, Waltham, 
Mass. For many years he has been active in the work | 
of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


OBITUARY 


W. B. McCALL 


Marion, S. C.—The funeral services for Walter Benton 
McCall, who for many years was secretary of the Marion 
Cotton Manufacturing Company, and who died after a 
long period of ill health, Friday, were conducted Satur- 
day at 11 o’clock at the graveside in Rose Hill Cemetery. 


Deceased is survived by his widow, one son and two 
daughters. 


| 
| 
| 
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N. C. Association To Meet 


The North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., will hold its annual meeting on Thursday and 
Friday, November 17 and 18, at the Carolina Hotel, in 
Pinehurst, N. C., according to an announcement made 
by Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary and treasurer. 

The board of directors will convene on Thursday, No- 
vember 17, at 11. The banquet session will be held that 
evening. Friday morning’s session will be the business 
session. 

Officers are: President, K. P. Lewis, president-treas- 
urer,. Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C.; first 
vice-president, C. A. Cannon, president, Cannon Mills 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C.; second vice-president, A. M. 
Fairley, vice-president, Waverly Mills, Inc., Laurinburg, 
N. C.;secretary and treasurer, Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Important Merger of Bedspread Mills 


A consolidation of the bedspread business of the Bates 
Manufacturing Company, of Lewiston, Me., and Monad- 
nock Mills, of Claremont, N. H., was consummated in 
Boston. These two old New England mills have long 
specialized on woven bedspreads and it is expected that 
the consolidation will greatly strengthen the position of 
both and will accomplish at the same time a broader 
distribution with obvious economies in both manufacture 
and sales. 

These two lines have always been more complementary 
than competitive, in the strict sense of the word, as Mon- 
adnock have specialized more on spreads suitable for 
hotel, hospital and institution trade, whereas the Bates 
have been among the leaders in highly styled cotton and 
cotton and rayon spreads for household use. Bliss Fab- 
yan & Co. will distribute the combined production, to- 
gether with the genuine Ripplette bedspreads. 

Both of these mills have been established for a long 
time and have produced bedspreads almost ever since 
their foundations, the Monadnock having been estab- 
lished in 1831 and the Bates incorporated in 1860. It is 
consequently believed tha this merger will have a most 
important influence on the creative phase of bedspread 
production and that the distribution of the combined 
product of this consolidation, through Bliss Fabyan & 
Co., will provide a continuing expansion of the “Bates 
Selective Distribution” plan, inaugurated by Bliss Fab- 
yan & Co. several years ago. 


Plants At Capacity 


Old Hickory, Tenn.—For ‘the first time in many 
months, Old Hickory plants of the Du Pont Rayon and 
Cellophane companies are operating at maximum capac- 
ity. Not a single machine is idle in any of the five large 
plants here. This means 100 per cetn production of the 


rayon textile and also the transparent wrapping material. 


On Full Day Shift 


Rock Hill, S$. C-—-The Cutter Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has been on a full day time scehule for 
some time, continues on this schedule. It also has a 
dinner hour shift, which comes in. while the regular 
operatives are at lunch. Some of the card room machin- 


ery operates occasionally at night. This plant, which 


manufactures denim and striped shirtings, is also making 
pants cloth now. 
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Even the most critical executive cannot help 
admitting the logic of changing to Stanley 
Eversafe in view of advantages like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make much stronger 
joints than any other type of seals. ) 


2, Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
Eversafe ee cuts and scratches and 


speed up baling operations. 
3. Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 


save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4, The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
_ gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5, Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest efficiency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. 
552 Murphy Ave., 5. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Horace E. Black 
PF. O. Box 424 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches,generallyunreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent such injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


Your Firm’s Name, Trade 
Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 


Stanley Eversaie 
-= the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Carolinas Representative: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Principles of Safety 


No one would think of putting a six-ton load on a two- 


ton truck yet many employees neglect to investigate the 


physical capacities of their prospective employees. As a 
result, hundreds of reported casualties occur each year 
through this type of mal-employment and hundreds of 
others result in worn bodies, impaired health and effi- 
ciency. 

The proper placement of industrial employees was one 
of many points emphasized at the Wednesday morning 
session of the Textile Section at the Annual Safety Con- 
gress by M. W. Heiss, employer manager, Proximity 
Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, N. C., in his an- 
alysis of ° ‘The Principles of Safety.” 


He said in part: “Today the world is filled with giant 
industries. Marvelous machinery and equipment, the 
fruit of the mental and material efforts of men, are being 
operated by thousands of men and women. Fast moving 
parts, automatic features and intricate operations charac- 
terize this equipment. Danger lurks constantly. The 
natural instinct of self-preservation is not enough. Safety 
challenges us not to be destroyed by our own creations. 


“Accident prevention study goes deep into the nature — 


and ideals of man. It effects the physical, mental and 
spiritual being and we must not permit this adjunct to 
our industrial life to fall behind. 

“Industrial accidents may be divided into three groups: 
(1) Those due to the physical condition found in the 
working place, such as unguarded moving parts, insuffi- 
cient lights, defective equipment, etc. (2) Those due to 
certain physical or mental conditions found in the work- 


ing force; which includes physical and mental misfits for 


specific work, carelessness, indifference, horse-play, etc. 


(3) Those due to disaster as fires, explosions and the 
like. 

“The human factor in industry involves many things, 
some of which can be regulated by direct measures. 
Among these are physical and mental unfitness of indi- 
viduals for certain types of work. I ama great believer 
in physical examinations for employees but I want to em- 
phasize that mental unfitness can likewise be regulated 
by competent employing. Management should realize 
the importance of the training, supervision and discipline 


of employees. 


“We must make our employees safety ‘eindid We 
must instill in them the desire to eliminate accidents, thus 
protecting themselves and their fellow employees. Nature 
has endowed all mankind with the instinctive self-preser- 
vation but we must elaborate upon that instinct. We 
must make the men and women in industry realize that 


they must continuously combat accidents in order to pre-. 


serve themselves. We must make them conscious of the 
accident hazards lurking like a tiger in ambush, ever 
ready to spring forth and claim its prey. They must be 


taught to guard constantly against their common enemy. 


They must be made to realize that the road to accidents 
is paved with carelessness and thoughtlessness. 

“Unless the foreman and other operating executives in 
our industries are real believers in safety and take an 
active part in accident prevention work the cause of 

(Continued on Page 18) — 


your requirements of 


345 Madison Avenue 


984 Drexel Bidg. 


Color Is King! 


You have available—a DYE HOUSE —a MODERN LABORATORY — a staff of 
EXPERIENCED TEXTILE ENGINEERS—teady to serve you and work with you on 


Colored Weaving and Knitting Yarns 
Numbers ranging from 2’s to 20’s both single and ply 
Mock twist, heather mixtures and solid colors 
Raw stock, package and skein dyeing—fast and direct colors 


Put up—Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, etc. 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Inc. 


MURRAY HILL 2-7800 New York 
Representatives 
BOSTON CHICAGO AKRON ATLANTA 
110 Summer Street 323 So. Franklin St. 1002 Second National Building 1308 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 


1302 Syndicte Trust Bidg. 
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YOU MIGHT EVEN CALL THEM 
CONTENTED 


CRUMBS! WHAT'S GOING ON IN OUR 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT? 


In this advertisement is described an activity | 
THE “crumb” is rayon yarn in a very typical of our testing and research, to help rayon ; 
| manufacturers meet changing retail conditions. 


a 
an 


early stage ... while it’s still soft, white 
pulp, in fact. You can run your hands 


through this light, fine, feathery mass 


and imagine the caressing feel of the 
finished Crown Brand Rayon Yarn. : 

And we've found that this crumb re- 
sponds gratefully to careful handling. : 
It is seasoned, for instance, in dust-proof 4 


rooms where the air is washed “country- 
clean” and regulated to within 1% degree 
Fahrenheit the year around .. . an atmos- 
phere refreshingly cool in summer and 
just as comfortable in winter. : 
Does this make any difference in the 


‘ 


é 


finished rayon yarn? 

Well, we only know that the sum total 
of regulating and watching and testing 
all through our process produces a rayon 
yarn that outsells every other brand on 
the market. So long as knitters and weav- 
ers continue to prefer our yarn, we shall 
continue to make it with consummate 
care. For help with your rayon problems, 


address — 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 
200 Madison Avenue New York City 


CROWN RAYON YARN 
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$2.00 
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Would Sell Our Birthright 


When the United States was formed the sev- 
eral States reserved, unto themselves, certain 
powers and rights, one of which was called “‘po- 
licing powers” and allowed each State to retain 
and hold the right to determine for itself the 
conditions under which its citizens should labor. 

Many efforts have been made to take away 
from the States their reserved powers and to 
centralize all power and all government in Con- 
gress at Washington. 

Two efforts were made to take away from the 
States the right to prescribe the minimum age 
at which young persons might work but both of 
them sought to do by indirection and subterfuge 
that which it was admitted Congress had no 
power to do directly. 

We carried, in turn, the two Federal Child 
Labor Laws to the United States Supreme 
Court. The first law was declared unconstitu- 
tional by a vote of 5 to 4 whereas the second was 
thrown out by an 8 to | vote. 

An effort was then made to get the States to 
surrender their reserved powers which can be 
done by.a vote of three-fourths of the States, but 
so well did they cherish their rights that they 
refused to surrender them to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, only four States confirming the pro- 
posed Federal Child Labor Amendment. 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that the two Federal Child Labor Laws 
were unconstitutional and the later refusal of the 
States to surrender their reserved powers and 
give Congress the right to enact legislation even 
for a cause having such an appeal as the elimina- 
tion of child labor was momentous and marked 
the end of stripping the States of their reserved 


powers and the centralization of all power at 
Washington. 
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Now a group of mill men at Anniston, Ala., 
nursing a fad or theory, are seeking to have the 
States sell their birthright of reserved powers in 
order to accomplish what they claim will be an 
economic advantage. 

They say that if mills will cut the hours of 
labor from 55 to 48 that prosperity will return 
to cotton mills but theirs is only an opinion or 
theory. 

Only a short time ago we had 40 000,000 spin- 
dles in the United States whereas the total is 
now only about 32,000,000. 


Recent monthly statistics show that opera- 
tions have been on a scale of about 72 per cent 
of a day run for the 32,500,000 in place. 

It has not been a case of too many spindles or 
too many hours of operation but of reduced 
buying and consumption as the result of reduc- 
ed purchasing power of the people but that con-_ 
dition is.now being remedied. 


The mill men from Anniston, Ala., would have 
us sell our birthright of the right to control our 
internal affairs because they: have conceived a 
theory and have assembled a lot of questionable 
statistics around same. 

Their case presents no humanitarian claim 

and offers no suggestion of necessity for the pro- 
tection of health. It could offer none because 
cotton mill work is light and intermittent and 
statistics show that employees in cotton mills 
actually labor only about 55 per cent of the time 
they are in the mills. 
' It is claimed that Congress should enact a 
national eight-hour law and that the United 
States Supreme Court should, in the face of the. 
specifically reserved rights of the States, hold — 
same constitutional, all of which would be for 
the sole purpose of making cotton mills more 
prosperous. 

If and when the United States Supreme Court 
should say that Congress had a right to pre- 
scribe the hours of labor in a cotton mill, all 
rights of the States will pass away. 

Congress could then specify wages which were 
to be paid and conditions of employment and an 
army of Federal employees could be sent to dic- 
tate every detail of the operation of our plants. 

The men from Anniston would have us sell- 
our most cherished birthright, which is in reality 
the very foundation of our government. 


Southern Textile Exposition 


On October 17th the Southern Textile Expo- 
sition will open at Greenville, S. C., and we pre- 
pict an exceptionally large attendance. 

While few exhibits will be upon an elaborate. 
scale, most of them will contain machines which 
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will be of interest to the mill man who expects to 
keep up-to-date. 

During the depression many of the textile ma- 
chine shops have kept their men busy developing 
new machines and improving old models, and we 
understand that many new things will be shown. 

The mill man who succeeds during the next 
few years is going to be the one whose plant can 
produce high quality goods at the lowest cost. 


This is the time to become acquainted with 


and study new devices and new ideas, and many 
will be on display at the Southern Textile Expo- 


sition at Greenville, 5. C., October 17th to 22nd, 
inclusive. 


Retailers Conservative 


The following is an extract from a market re- 
port: 


Actual number of orders continues to increase, taxing 
every central buying office facility available, it is pointed 
out. But orders are small in size, indicating that not 
only are stocks at a low ebb, but there is no desire to 
increase them. The intent is rather to retain them at 
present levels and buy in accordance with actual turn- 
over. While such a market lacks any element of the spec- 
tacular, and for the moment works a hardship on local 
buying offices, it is regarded as an encouraging sign that 
retailers expect no miracles, and are not putting them- 
selves in a position of peril. 


While the above refers to men’s wear, the 


same situation is said to apply to textiles and 
especially to cotton goods. 


Then the fact that retailers are conservative 
_in their purchases makes the situation particu- 
larly strong because it reflects buyers which must 
be done in the future. 


Babson Advises Advertising and Sales 
fe Pressure 


In his weekly report Roger Babson says: 


The time has come to put full pressure on sales and 
advertising. I believe a nation-wide drive to speed up 
selling activity would do more than anything else to 
hasten business recovery and put men back to work. On 
the downward swing from 1929 to 1932 the most im- 
portant man in every business was the financial con- 
troller. 

The thing that is holding bal business now is the 
hoarding of orders. It is up to the sales departments to 
pry these orders loose. The time is ripe; sentiment has 
improved; some businesses are definitely better; prices 
are moving upward. Selling and advertising efforts now 
will bring better results than they have for the past two 
years. 

In recovery after every great depression a new set of 
industries emerges which gets the lion’s share of the busi- 


ness. That is largely because the old industries are so 


sure of themselves that they let up on their advertising 
and selling programs. 
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Textiles and Shoes Always Lead 


Statisticians tell us that textiles and shoes are 


always the first to recover from a depression and 
that their recovery is an indication that the 
country is on the way towards normal condi- 
tions. 


It is generally known that the woolen and. 


worsted industry in New England is very active 
and that there has been much intinhbmonecs in 
cotton textiles. 

In a-report from New England we note the 
following: 

The shoe isetcitin of Massachusetts are working full 
time, and the paper industry is beginning to pick up. 

There is every indication that the recovery 


from the depression is running true to form and 


that while there will be no sensational feature, 
we can depend upon a steady upward climb with 
a few setbacks. 


Demand for Three Million New Homes 


When the recovery from the depression pro- 
ceeds to a certain point, we predict that there 
will come a sudden demand for homes which will 
find the building industry entirely unprepared. 

Based on the statements of a thousand typical 
wage earners as to what they are going to buy 
when things are back to normal, the American 
Builder sees evidence of a present pent-up de- 
mand for three million new homes valued at 


$6,000 each, a total of $18,000,000,000. 


A great many young married couples, finding 
one or both, without jobs or on short time, have 
moved back to the home of parents, but within 
a short time after they find employment again 
will seek a home of their own and when that 
movement comes there will be enough vacant 
houses available. 

When they move into their own homes there 
will be towels and sheets and many other articles 
of cotton to buy and the textile industry must 
meet the demand. 


Cotton Crop Prospects 


A friend who has had much experience in the 
study of cotton crops and who has made a spe- 
cial trip to north and west Texas and Oklahoma 
writes us from Oklahoma City as follows: 

My idea of Texas is near 3,900,000 bales and Okla- 


homa, 850,000. While I think the crop is under 11,000.- - 


000, I am not sure the Bureau will show it on October 
8th. The best crops are in western Texas and western 
Oklahoma, and a good part of it is very late, therefore a 
delayed frost date is very essential, otherwise these west- 
ern districts can easily be cut 25 per cent. Expect to see 
Arkansas reduced again. ‘Oklahoma and Arkansas have 
heavy weevil damage. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON SPARTANRIITRG 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


: Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


| 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 


Greenville, 8. C. Atianta, Ga. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manu facture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Company 


Millbury Mass. 


BULLETIN 
Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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| MILL NEWs ITEMS 


GapspEN, Ata.—The Sauquoit Spinning Mill is now 
operating 144 hours a week, with approximately 375 
employees on the pay roll. This schedule of full time 
capacity, day and night — follows curtailed oper- 
ations. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Gallivan Building Company 
here has been awarded a contract for an addition to be 
built to the Rock Hill Printing & Finshing Co., at Rock 
Hill. A 550 horsepower boiler is being added, and other 
additions made. 


NEWBERRY, S. C.—The Newberry Cotton Mill has just 
resumed a five-day-a-week schedule and given operatives 
a 10 per cent increase in pay. 

Approximately 1,200 workers are affected by the in- 
crease. The mill recently has been running about three 
days a week. 


Hickory, N. C.—Representing seven plants, directors 
of the Shuford Mills organization met here and decided 
that the present officials should continue until the first of 
January. The meeting of the directors was the first held 
since the death of A. Alex Shuford September 3. An ex- 
ecutive board was named as follows: K. C. Menzies, 
chairman; H. Ferguson, president of. the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co.; G. Harvey Geitner, 
A. Alex Shuford, Jr., and Bascom B. Blackwelder. 


CoLtumBiA, Miss.—The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill., operating twenty-one garment man- 
ufacturing plants, which proposes to construct five gar- 
ment plants in the South and is considering this city for 
one, has been assured that Columbia has met its labor 
quota. At least 1,000 girls and women between the ages 


‘of 18 and 40 signified their willingness to work. Within 


two hours after the registration began a total of 1,672 
women and girls had registered, and before the closing 
hour a total of 2,062 had filed cards of registration. 


Rome, Ga—John M., Berry, president of the Rome 
Hosiery Mills, operating a plant in the city, one in West 
Rome, and a third mill, the Cherokee Hosiery Mills 
Company, located in East Rome, announces that the two 
former plants were put on an overtime schedule this week 
in order to meet the heavy demand for popular priced 
hosiery, and the third plant was put on full time. 

Mr. Berry said that the overtime schedule will be con- 
tinued for an indefinite period and that the Berryton 
Mills, located at Berryton, Ga., of which Mr. Berry is 
president, will also run on an overtime schedule to supply 
the yarn necessary for the extended production pregram. 


WaYNESBORO, VA.——Report of industries here at the 
beginning of the final quarter of the year indicates a 
general trend upward in condition, with a majority of the 
plants of this city working at capacity or near capacity. 

The Du Pont Rayon Company’s acetate. yarn plant 
report that many of their former employees have return- 
ed to work, that production is satisfactory and that 
future prospects are bright. Crompton-Shenandoah and 
Stehli Silk Mills have added more employees and recalled 
old ones, and a general return to work at other plants is 
indicated. 
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MILL News ITEMS 


York, S. C.—Employing approximately 100 on its day 
shifts, the Neely Cotton Mill resumed partial operations 
here, having been idle the greater part of the time since 
last April or May. The mill officials are in hopes it will 
be no great length of time before the plant can be oper- 
ating full shifts both day and night. The Travora Mill, 
under the same management as the Neely, remains idle, 
but it is hoped here that it will be possible to have it in 
operation before very many more weeks. The Cannon 
Mill and the Lockmore plant, the city’s other two textile 
plants, are both operating on full time. It is said that 
they have sufficient orders in hand to guarantee that they 
will continue to run through the greater part of the win- 
ter. 


Rome, Ga.—On authority of Judge E. Marvin Under- 
wood, of U. S. District Court, the details of the sale of 
the Chester Knitting Mills’ property and machinery were 
céncluded between O. P. Wellingham, ancillary receiver, 
and John H. Daniel, purchaser of the property, and 
Robert A. Morgan, purchaser of the machinery. 

Conclusion of the transaction involves the immediate 
operation of a hosiery mill with a capacity of 1,000 dozen 
pairs of men’s, women’s and children’s hosiery per day, 
and the construction of a large factory building. The 
improvements are expected to cost about $12,000. 

Mr. Morgan will commence operation immediately with 
30 or 40 employees. The hosiery mill will be known 
later as Morgan Mills, Inc., but until a charter is ob- 
tained will be operated personally by the owner. 


RICHMOND, VA.—-From such widespread points in Vir- 
ginia as Danville and Winchester come reports of indus- 
trial expansion on a scale indicating that the point has 
been reached where a business recovery may be looked 


_ forward to with some degree of confidence. 


Industry in Danville has picked up considerably and 
its unemployment situation has been relieved greatly. 
The Dan River Silk Mills have increased workers from 
fifty in midsummer to 400, and the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills have increased the number of their 
employees from 3;710 on August 1 to 4,423 last week, 
and an overtime schedule is being maintained in some 
departments. 

The Blue Buckle Overall Company and the Anderson 
Overall Company also report increased employment. 
Opening of the tobacco market next month is also going 
to help the Danville situation. 

A large increase in the number of employed in Win- 
chester and vicinity is reported. Some of the work is 
seasonal, but other gains are due to improved orders. 

The Maryland Overall Company of Baltimore, which 
operates plants at Woodstock, Mount Jackson, Luray, 
Elkton,and Shenandoah, is behind on production and in- 
creases in the working forces are expected to result. The 
demand for overalls is said to be due to the added em- 
ployment in plants throughout the country. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—-The Piedmont Shirt Company of 
this city will move January 1 into larger quarters in the 
building on East Court street formerly used by the 
American Cigar Company. Operations of the shirt fac- 
tory will be so extended that 300 persons will be em- 
ployed, with a daily output of 500 dozen shirts. 
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IN PRICE 


ONE ENTIRE FLOOR DEVOTED TO 
SAMPLE ROOMS 4/the new 


@VERNOR 
CLINTON 


HOTEL 
312 7H AVENUE 


[OPPOSITE PENNA. R: 
B. & O. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


NEW 


1200 ROOMS EACH WITH 
BATH ,SERVIDOR & RADIO 


Including Seven Hours Cruise Beautiful Chesapeake 
Bay and Visit to Historic Yorktown 


Round Trip Fare from 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Tickets on sale going Saturday, October 8th. Final limit 
October lith, 1932. 


Seven Hours Cruise on Chesapeake Steamship Sunday, 
October 9th. Steamer leave Pinners Point 9:00 A. M., 
Sunday, October 9th. Returning 4:00 P. M. same day. 
Round trip fare includes cruise on Chesapeake Bay. Don’t 
miss this fine opportunity to enjoy the salt sea breezes, 
sailing on the palatial Chesapeake Line steamer. 


SEA TRAIN EXCURSION 


A new type of rail and water outing offered by the South- 
ern Railway System with the opportunity of visiting the 
seashore resorts around Norfolk, seeing Hampton Roads 
and many other historic points on Chesapeake Bay. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Lunch on steamer enroute at reasonable prices. Accommo- 
dations on steamer are limited. 


For Tickets, Schedules and Pullman Reservations, 
Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Sea Train Excursion Norfolk, Virginia, 


4 SATURDAY, OCT. 8TH, 1932 4 | 
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BUNCHLESS 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFFICE 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEANER 


UNITED STATES 
PATENTS 


1930—No. 1,781,142 
1932—No. 1,857,410 
1932——No. 1,858,118 


FIRTH-SMITH 
COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by | 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


ompany 


Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


A total of 220 machines will be used in the new quar- 
ters and the year’s payroll for 1933 is expected to be 
around $130,000. The Piedmont Shirt Company was 
established here four and a half years ago, with 25 ma- 
chines and 35 employees. 

It now maintains nine salesmen who sell directly to 
retail trade in 16 Southern States. The new quarters 
will make it possible for the output to be about ten times 
what it was when the plant was first established. 

Shephard Saltzman is president of the company. 


Principles of Safety 
(Continued from Page 12) 


safety hasn’t a chance. They must use their every energy 
helping to develop the proper accident prevention spirit 
in those under them. They must realize that they can’t 
pour safety ideas into the heads of men and women; they 
must lead them to think in terms of safety. 

“Too many industrial leaders make the. inexcusable 
mistake of thinking that accident prevention is the prob- 
lem of insurance companies. Accident prevention is first 
and last the problem of industry itself. Insurance can 
and does assist, but unless their industrial clients are 
safety-minded and actively engaged in accident preven- 


tion, they can accomplish little. 


“Both the cause of humanity and the cause of economy 
are continuously slo to us in the name of safety.” 


The Merchandising Job 
(Continued from Page 8) 


be the opening wedge for government control. We should 
take warning from the predicament of our railroads be- 
fore we commit ourselves to such a step. We also should 
realize that government control means the employment of 
more people by the government and therefore higher 
taxes. The chief reason for my dissent from this pro- 
posal, however, is that until we have learned how to ad- 
minister our individual businesses more effectively I do 
not believe that the government can. command the brains 
and ability for intelligent supervision or control. 

‘From what I have said, it is obvious that I am still 
highly individualistic in my views. I recognize that many 
evils exist. I am convinced, however, that there are so 
many opportunities for improvement in the management 
of most of our business enterprises that we should tackle 
the job of effecting those improvements before we seek 
relief in other directions. The merchandising task is one 
which offers especial opportunities for progressive action 
in many companies. 

“In the research work that we have under way, we 
have received an abundance of information from mills, 
selling agents, converters, brokers, and others. -For all 
this co-operation we are grateful. We expect to include 
in our report detailed examples of methods of dealing 
effectively with these problems of merchandising organi- 
zation in the cotton textile industry.” 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street , 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
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New Duck Standards 
Accepted 


Washington.—Manufacturers who 
have accepted simplified practice rec- 
ommendation No. 27, covering cotton 
duck, have expressed their intention 
of identifying the simplified lines in 
new catalogues and trade lists, ac- 
cording to officials of the division of 


simplified practice of the United 
States Bureau of Standards. The cot- 


ton duck recommendation, it was 
stated, has been instrumental in re- 
ducing the number of varieties of this 
commodity from 460 to 90... Identifi- 
cation of the simplified lines, it was 
explained, will enable users readily to 
select merchandise conforming to the 
specification. 


Sirrine Discusses 
Show’s Prospects 


Greenville, S. C.—William J. Sir- 
rine, president and treasurer of the 
Tevtile Hall Corporation, in speaking 


- of the forthcoming Southern Textile 


Exposition, which convenes on Octo- 
ber 17 to 22, stated that they are re- 
ceiving a number of last minute ap- 
plications. He stated that most of 
the leading machinery builders, acces- 
sory and supply companies will have 
exhibits. 

Mr. Sirrine said: “It will be one 
of the most attractive shows we have 
ever staged and I should not be sur- 
prised if the attendance is the largest 
in recent years. Everybody wants to 
talk things over. There is a feeling 
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of great relief and cheerfulness in the 
textile field. A number of machinery 
salesmen have reported large sales 
within the last. few weeks and field 


‘men are all more 


Enoree Mill Finding 


Supported by Court 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Circuit Judge 
J. H. Johnson has handed down an 
order upholding the decision of E. 
Inman, master in equity for Green- 
ville county, in the case of the Bank 
of Belton et al, against Allen J. Gra- 
ham, individually and as president 
and treasurer, and liquidating agent 
of the Enoree Mills et al., and direct- 
ed W. P. Conyers, receiver for the 
mills, to pay to the Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. of Maryland $39,315.41, 
with interest from October 29, 1931, 
at the rate of 6 per cent. 

Copy of the judge’s order, which 
has been filed with the clerk of court, 
reads as follows: 

‘On reading the report of the mas- 
ter herein, and it appearing that al 
oposition to the payment of the claim 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. for re- 
fund has been withdrawn, it is order- 
ed that said report be and the same 
is hereby confirmed and the receiver 
is hereby authorized and directed to 
issue his check to the Fidelity De- 
posit Co. of Maryland for the amount 
advanced by it in setttlement of the 
income taxes due the Government to 
with $39,315.31. 


Fire Damages Mill 


Gaffney, S. C-——The Derry Dam- 
ask Manufacturing Company, on 
North Limestone street, was damaged 
by a fire starting from a motor spark, 
causing damage of about $2,000. Dr. 
W. K. Gunter, the. manager, said the 
plant was insured. Two looms were 
badly burned. The fire blazed up 
suddenly when a spark suddenly ig- 
nited the lint. : 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —W ood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
4384 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM HSTIG EX PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHua L. BAILY & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


$Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Trade in cotton goods was generally quiet 
last week. Mills continued busy on past orders and ship- 
ments were well in excess of production. Encouraging 
reports from the retail trade indicate that goods are going 
into consuming hands more rapidly than was indicated a 
few weeks ago. Market factors are inclined to think that 


| buying of cotton goods will be rather quiet between now 


and the next crop report, many buyers being inclined to 
await the estimate before going further in covering their 
requirements. 

The market appeared sensitive to changes in cotton 
prices and picked up some at the week end as the cotton 
market moved up. Print cloths were firmer and other 
gray goods on a steadier basis. Sales of some of the print 
cloths for nearby delivery ran into rather substantial 
yardage. 

Carded broadcloths were moderately active at about 
the same levels. Spots of 36%2-inch 80x60s were sold at 
4% cents, and there was some movement of October 100x 
60s at 554 cents. Later shipments of the 80x60s were 
available in limited centers at 43¢ cents. 2 

Narrow sheetings were moderately active. Sales of 
37-inch 4-yard 48 squares at 414 cents were mentioned, a 
number holding for 454 cents. Some interest was shown 
in 36-inch 5.50s at 334 cents. For 36-inch 615s 3 cents 
was paid in a moderate way. 

Fine yarn staple cloths for the most part were at best 
only moderately active, and prices were unchanged. Oc- 
casional instances were mentioned where mills had made 
some concessions under list prices, but attempts to dupli- 
cate these had been unsuccessful. Differentials as be- 
tween Eastern and Southern prices on some cloths had 
widened to as much as % cent a yard, chiefly because 


' Eastern production on the cloths in question was rela- 


tively small and mills were well sold. 


Prices at the close of the week were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 3% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s __. 3% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s__. 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5% 
| Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 45g- 4% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard _._ 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s ___ | 5 
Brown sheetings, standard .. 
Tickings, 8-ounce _.. 
Dress ginghams ~ 10%-12% 
Standard prints - 5%. 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Set. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Transactions in the cotton yarn 
market were generally confined to rather limited quanti- 
ties during the week, most buyers being interested in 
quick and nearby deliveries, for which limited supplies 
are available. The price trend was firmer and spinners 
were making strong efforts to keep the market steady 
during this period of rather slow buying. Many mills 
showed a willingness to put up with a slow market until 
the next crop report is published. A great many of them 
expect higher cotton prices and better yarn prices to fol- 
low the report. Profit margins have been somewhat in- 
creased during the past month. 

It is estimated that spinners of carded knitting yarns 
have enough business on hand to keep them busy through 
the rest of the year at the present rate of about 70 per 
cent operations. These spinners have no immediate wor- 
ries about future business and are more concerned with 
getting prices on a better basis. Weaving yarns have not 
sold as well, but it is believed that the spinners have 
sufficient orders booked to keep them busy for at least 
six weeks. 


Stocks of carded knitting yarns are said not to exceed 
one full week’s production. Spinners report that there is 
less pressure to break prices. | 

It is found that orders in hand on open contracts are 
getting specifications steadily enough to keep spinning 
equipment active. This phase in covering is important to 
sellers, as they note it represents the consumption of their 
yarn and opens up possibilities of larger operations once 
the size of prevailing orders are cut down and develop- 
ments prompt renewed covering. 


Combed yarn conditions have not had much bearing in , 


terms of new commitments. Spinners prefer to delay 


action on quotations for a while longer or until they are — 


certain that their decision will stand unchanged for long . 


enough to help maintain confidence. The thread trade is 
found to be coming closer to the time of needing more 


yarn to cover their ‘later needs, since they have been | 


taking orders at such low levels that they are exhausting 
their low cost stocks of gray yarn and thread. 


12s 16%- 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 16s 
12s ert Tinged carpet, 8s, 
Colored ‘stripe, 8s, 3 
26q 9414 and 4-ply —. 15 
40s CHogees Part Waste Insulating Yarn 

8s, an -ply ... 
Southern Single ns 1’. ana -ply 13% - 

16s, 2-ply 15% -_. 

30s, 2-ply 19% - 
26s 1d Southern. Frame Cones 
30s 20. -.. 8s 15 -15% 
80s ex. 21%-... 

Southern Two- Skeins 12s | 16 --16% 
8s 14s 17 -17% 
10s 16 - 16s 17%- 
30s 30s 21 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. lI. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 


Machines for 
Cutting 
Lacing 
Repeating 
Jacquard Cards 
Hose Looms for 


Weaving Fire Hose and similar 
seamless fabric 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


Royle Repeater 


AKRON 


Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


|The Akron Belting Co. 
: Akron, Ohio 
= 


| Visit Washington 
this year 


George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduced fares * ° 
Southern Railway System 


> 
SF NS 
| 
ay 
| 
lg 
4 2 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
Greenville, Ss. C.; L: F. Moore, 


AKRON 
L. L. Haskins, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Reps.: R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. 


Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.,; Til Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, Ss. C.; Sou. Rep 


Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
,_W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, S. C 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N. C., R. E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P. O.. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 


Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga:; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Blidg.,. Winston- 
Salem; N. C. Sou. Reps.: S. C. Stimson, 164 

Drewery St., N. Atlanta, Ga.,; J. Cc. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Tenn. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss. ¢.: J. &. 
Spencer, Mer. 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. 


600 Brookstown Ave., 
Box on" Salem Sta- 


tion, S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. Parks, Sales 
Mner. 

._ BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass 
Reps.:Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdlg., Gresnvilte, 
8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. 
B., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. ©C.; Quaker City 
Chemical OCo., Enoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Maer. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
' Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Da lias, Tex.. W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane. 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton St., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. ; 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, Sou. eps. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
Luther Knowles, Hotel Char- 
lotte; N. C 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 

es Co., Greenville, 8S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.: S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 


Greenville, 8 C.; Chas... L. 
Atlanta, Ga 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.: 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, s. C.: G. N. 
Willson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 
DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER O©O., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 
DRAKE CORPORATION. Norforlk, Va. 


Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 


Rep. E. N. Darrin. Vice. -Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
M Mitchell: Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare H. 
. Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT BAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, . Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker. Sales 611 


Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
Dist. Sales Mer., 
Tenn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COo., E. L, Wilming- 


F. Hubach, 
609 Provident Bide. 


ton, Del. Sou. Office; 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Ww. First St.., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 


Mer. Sou. Reps.: dD. Cc. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.., Greensboro, N. C.; B: R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, “Tenn.: 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave.., Greenville, Ss. ©.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


ee PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N.. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham. Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
©Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass 
F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 


FIDELITY MACHINE vs 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 


Boston, 
Southern Rep.: 


161 Devonshire St., 
Wm. B Jalong, 


Walker, 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps. : 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Blidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses ‘in all 
principal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C., 
B. 8S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.. C. R. Ewing, Mer. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 S. 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen. Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga.,E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Charleston, W. Va.. W. 7. 
Alston, Mer., 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, 
City, Okla., F. B. 
Sou. Sales Offices: 


ney, Megr.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; 
Knoxville, Tenn., A..B. Cox, Megr.: Louisville, Ky.. 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
FParlane, Mgr.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Megr.; Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.., 
W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tez., FC. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 

anta a na Com 

Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. = — 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Re Ds.: 
ammer rby, astonia, N. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. Belton 9. 
GOODYEAR TIRE «& RUBBER Co., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, oe: 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte. C.:P. B. Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Pla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: hi ae String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.;: E 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, i609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville. Tenn. : E. W. Sanders, 209 FE. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach 1225-31 
W. Broad St., Richmond. Va. ; 
HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “‘c”’ and Cl fi 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Re Denni we 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, N 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark. Box 274 
Spartanburg, Lehrer, Box 265. 
aniel, Textile 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Supply eo 


men AS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, J. 
O. 


olina Specialty Co., P. 


Cameron & Barkley Co.;: 
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HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn,: H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P.. O. Box 663. 
Greensboro, N. C.;: R. J. Maxwell, P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 Harvard 
St... Washington, D. C.;: Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J 
Southern Reps. : J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston 
Charlotte, N. C.: Belton C. Piowden, Griffin, 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., ‘Charlotte, N. C., 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., ‘Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Tier, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace; 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LOCKWOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth .Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama-—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.: Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—-Atlanta, Atlanta Belting ©Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 

Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special yg ee 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co.. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.: Fayetteville, Huske -Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.: Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent): Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.;: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P 


Carter, 62 North Main 8t., Greer, S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 


Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: O. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
sey ‘and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; ‘J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.;: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps. : J. I. White, W. pe Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: a T. Chase, 
American Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 
N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, "Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth 8t., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change 8st... Providence, R. I. Sou, Ofice and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, S. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, ‘Ga. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N..C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.;: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. PF. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C .A. Ornsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.; B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 

City, Mo.: H. Bryan, ‘Oklahoma City, 
Okla. ; L. ‘Bt. Louis, Mo. 
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PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 


Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
PLATT’S METALLIC CARD oo., 


Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agents PF. L. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Re Ww. 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burk ead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, a Ga., Wm. H. 
, Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mer Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, Ne 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co.,1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Millis & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 5S. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 
Mass. Sou. 


ps.: 
Hamner & 


Milk 8t., Boston, 
‘Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga. John L. Graves, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., P. Worth, Mer.. 

SEYDEL-WOOLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., N. W. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., 


nsocket, R. I. 
Rep.: M. Bradford Rodgers, 762, 
a. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J ag Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenvile, 8S. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP... 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami! 
and ’ Jacksonville, Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SPINDLE & FLYER Co., Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W. 
Atlanta, Ga., H:. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa: Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Mer., Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bldg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps 
Le Jordan, Sales Megr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


U.. RING TRAVELER CO., Aborn S8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps. ‘Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.; O. B. and, Box 4, 


Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Co,., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Hartford, 
Reps.: W. A. Kenn 7 Johnston 
lotte, N. C.; Specialty Co., 
Court, Charlotte, 


VICTOR RING pot CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mgr.,; 
520 Angier Ave., N. E.., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer., Sou. Reps. : B. PF. ‘Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, a 


INC., Conn. Sou. 
Bldg., Char- 


122 Brevard 


Barnes, Jr., 


Sou. Offices: Whitin oo Charlot tte, N. 
H. Porcher and R. I. alton, 1317 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. son Reps. P. Thomas, 


Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and a. M. Powell 


Atlanta Office. 

SPINNING RING CO., 
ville, Mass. ae: Webb Durham 
Fifth St., Charisse 


Whitins- 


New England Mills Busy 


New Bedford, Mass.—-Textile mill 
activity here and in other New Eng- 
land centers has increased more than 
100 per cent since midsummer, when 
curtailment was at its height, but 
mills are still far from full single shift 
capacity. 

Silk mills are running nearly full, 
rayon manufacturers are running at 
top notch capacity, but woolen mills 
are still almost half idle, and cotton 
mills are now averaging barely more 
than 50 per cent of normal activity. 


, 2029 East 
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Aug. Cotton Exports 
To Europe Larger 


Washington. (US).—August cot- 
ton exports to continental Europe 
totaled 278,000 bales, an increase of 
73,000 bales over July, the Commerce 
Department announces. Exports to 
Great Britian fell off 17,000 bales, 
and to the Far East, 15,000 bales. 


Quiet Week in Cotton Goods 


“The past week has been relatively 
quiet and with the further easing in 
cotton there has been some decline 
in prices, particularly on. print cloths, 
which really seems unnecessary in 
view of the well sold condition of so 
many mills but, as stated last week, 
the market is very sensitive to any 
change in cotton. Furthermore, both 
buyers and mills are closely watching 
production figures. We do not feel, 
however, that the grey goods situa- 
tion, particularly standard sheetings 
and print cloths, gives a complete 
picture of our primary market, be- 
cause there are many fabrics which 
are now in a position to ignore any 
weakness in cotton, and prices on 
this merchandise will be based on 
supply and demand,” says the Hun- 
ter Manufacturing and Commissivn 
Company. 

“Carded broadcloths have been in 
splendid demand for spot and Octo- 
ber delivery and premiums have con- 
sequently been secured. Dobbies and 
many fancy fabrics, including rayon 
mixtures, are comfortably sold ahead 
and there are definite indications of 
actual shortage in some lines of 
chambrays, flannels and various spe- 
cial clothing fabrics. 

“A most interesting situation has 
developed in the rayon market. It is 
now almost impossible to secure cer- 
tain deniers and this has been brought 
about largely by curtailment during 
the summer months, plus the genera! 
improvement in the demand for rayer. 
fabrics. Besides, when a rayon plait 
is shut down, it is difficult to start it 
up again and after that, as we under- 
stand it, it takes two or three weeks 
to get back to quality production. 

“Reports continue regarding the 
upturn in business activity, such as 
the betterment in foreign trade 
shown last month, the increase in car 
loadings which seem to be larger than 
was expected, and the fact that bi- 
tuminous coal production has mate- 
rially increased since the low point at 
midsummer. Moreover, excess bank 
reserves are sufficient to supply to 
the country additional credit of over 
four billion dollars and we feel. that, 
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notwithstanding some of the recent 
fluctuations in the prices of commodi- 
ties, securities, etc., business in gen- 
eral will show progress.” 


North Carolina Finishing 
Averts Water Shortage 


Yadkin, N. C.—Danger of a water 
shortage developed.at the North Car- 
olina Finishing Company, whose 
plant is located on the Yadkin River. 
The company was unable to get wa- 
ter at all, and it requires millions of 
gallons for its plant. To take care 
of the situation, the Tallahassee 
Power Company, owners and opera- 
tors of the High Rock dam and power 
plant some miles down the river, has 
installed an emergency pipe line and 
pumping station. 

An eight-inch pipe line has been 
run from the finishing company’s res- 
ervoir down the river to the site of 
the old Piedmont toll bridge. On the 
bank of the river a temporary pump- 
ing station has been installed to force 
water through its eight-inch pipe, a 
distance of about 1,500 feet, to the 
finishing company’s reservoir. The 
finishing company has for a number 
of years maintained an intake and a 
pump station on the river nearer the 
plant, but the water got so low that 
this was not adequate. 

The power company put a large 
force of men to work several days 
ago and the work was completed in a 
remarkably short time. 


State College Textile 
School Opens Fall Session 


The State College Textile School 


opened its fall session on September 


23rd with bright prospects for a suc- 
cessful year. The faculty, which has 
served the Textile School efficiently, 
has been kept intact and the present 
registration exceeds the undergradu- 
ate enrollment of the past two years. 
It is expected that there will be an 
increased enrollment during the first 
term. 

North Carolina. leads in the num- 
ber of students, more than 60 cites 
or towns being represented by one or 
more men. Other students list their 
home addresses as Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, 
South Carolina and Georgia. Two 
foreign countries, Bulgaria and 
China, are also represented by stu- 
dents. 

Noticeable among the new men are 
12 who transferred from other col-. 
leges. Four are college graduates, 
while the others spent from one to 
three years at other institutions. 


..... 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs— 


THOMASTON, GA. 


THOMASTON CoTTON - MILLS 


I spent two days in this beautiful city of Thomaston. 
Was my first since connecting’ with the Bulletin, but I 
sincerely hope “‘my boss” will let me go again later on. 
Everyone was so nice, and through the co-operation of 
Superintendent N. L. Whitten, was able to secure several 
subscriptions to the Bulletin. We also wish to thank his 
fine set of overseers for their kindness. It’s no wonder 
‘Becky Ann” was jealous of me on my visit here. I was 
in her “nest of friends.” She didn’t like it much but she 
says it was all right for this once. I'll just slip away 
next time and not tell her where I’m headed for. 


THOMASTON BLEACHERY 


Hello friends: Made a short visit to your mills, and 
here’s some news for you. The last issue of the Bulletin 
each month will be devoted exclusively to the Bleaching, 
Finishing and Dyeing industry; so come along, good 
folks, with those promised subscriptions. There is a 
bunch of ’em in the finishing department that wants the 
Bulletin, so Mr, Overseer Finishing, I’m from the “‘show 
me’ ’ State. 


PEERLESS CotTron MILLS 


Enjoyed by visit so much to Peerless that I hated to 
leave when I finished my work. I “hung around” so long 
I thought Mr. A. D. Massey, superintendent, might “put 
me out,” but he didn’t. Instead, he wanted me to remain 
over for the baseball game next day between the overseers 
of Thomaston Cotton Mills and Peerless Cotton Mills. | 
just couldn’t stay, much to my disappointment, but am 
anxious to know who won that game. 

Mr. Massey is a prince of a fellow and is loved and 
respected by everyone that works for him. His set of 
overseers are A-1 men, all of them, and through their co- 
operation, my list of subscriptions grew fast. 

MartTHaA MILts 

Division of the B. F. Goodrich & Co., of Akron, Ohio, 
is running full time, three eight-hour shifts. Met a 
mighty fine bunch of overseers and thanks to Superin- 
tendent J. C. Edwards for a pleasant visit. 


BEN. 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


THE Home or MANy FINeE TexTILE PLANTS AND OTHER 
INDUSTRIES 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING Co. 


C. H. Strickland is superintendent. He looks exactly 
as he did the first time we saw him at Belton, where he 
was superintendent. He stayed there 29 years. 

W. O. McElrath is overseer carding; C. L. Duncan, 
overseer spinning; L. Z. Humphries, overseer weave room. 
(This man weighs away up yonder—and his doctor or- 
dered a strict diet for the purpose of reducing. Mrs. 
Humphries, very much alarmed, carefully and systemati- 
cally prepared his food according to the doctor’s direc- 
tions, but to her amazement he kept getting fatter and 


‘““Aunt Becky. ”’ 


fatter. One day a colored sweeper innocently gave the 
secret away by remarking: “Law sakes! Dat restorant 
in de mill sho wood go broke ef hit wuzzent fo Mister 
Humphries. Dat man sho kin eat an’ he eats purty ni all 
de time!’”?) We don’t know what Mrs. Humphries is 
doing about his diet now. 


J. A. Fowler is overseer the cloth room;°A. L. Wil- 
liams, gray room; Dewey Arnold, in bleachery; 5. M. 
Heggard, master mechanic; A. P. Wilson, overseer nap- 
ping. 

Eournox MILL 

Will have to visit this mill again a little later to do it 
justice. 

A. B. Calhoun is superintendent; A. L. Biggs, carder; 
T. W. Carlton, spinner; J. W. McAlister, weaver; J. S. 
Kates, overseer cloth room; L. J. Mullinax, overseer 
finishing, warping and dressing. Mrs. Templeton, cour- 
teous and friendly office lady, has been here for several 
years. R. A. Grant is cashier, and a nice young man. 


Tue Gossett Mitts—RIversipe, Toxaway, LADLASSIE, 
AND BLEACHERY 


At Riverside Plant No. 1, J. W. Wood is. the genial 
superintendent ; W. A. Hawkins i is carder; H. E. Pepper, 
spinner; R. F. Fowler, finisher, with L. E. Franklin, sec- 
ond hand; W. H. Young is shipping clerk; B.S. Pearson 
is carder and spinner in No. 2, a complete little yarn mill 
in the basement of No. 1; Mr. Wood, superintendent. 

At Toxaway Plant, J. W. Wood, superintendent of 
carding and spinning; J. E. Garvin, superintendent of 
weaving; W. G. Cox, overseer carding- —a high official in 
Red Man organization and in great demand as a speaker. 
He was on the program for an address before the Red 
Men at Rock Hill last week. Claude Moreland, overseer 


spinning; Claude Sprouse, overseer weaving; M. W. 
Vaughn, overseer cloth room. 
Ladlassie Plant, a lovely weave mill: J. E. Garvin, 


superintendent; Frank Gosnell, overseer weaving; W. H. 
Ussery, overseer cloth room; W. H. Layton, designer. 

Gossett Bleachery: Arthur Ward, superintendent; J. 
H. Boyles, overseer bleaching; A. M. Smith, overseer 
dyeing (girls who are interested in this fine looking young 
man may address him at Plaza Hotel, Anderson); C. T. 
Black is overseer finishing. Best of all, Mrs. Mamie 
Wilson is overseer the cloth room. (Superintendent Ward 
believes with us, that this is a job for women.) 


Now For OrHer NOTES 


John A. Clark and wife, of Altoona, Pa., were visiting 
these mills, the first they were ever in, and were truly 
amazed to find everything and everybody so nice. The 
girls, in pretty uniforms, different colors for the different 
departments, and all so celan their cheeks rosk with 
health, eyes bright with good will, lips smiling, hair 
glossy and well groomed—well, they were truly beautiful. 

No BrrtH ContTROL HERE! 


Frank Gosnell, overseer weaving, age 36, has six chil- 
dren living, one dead, and one adopted. Says he wants 
that many more, and if he can’t get plenty for them to 
eat any other way, he’ll do “tother way’—maybe rob a 
bank! 


W. E. Alexander, a weaver under Mr. Gosnell, is the 
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father of 14 girls, and not one boy! But does he whine 
“hard times?” Not a bit of it, and he is subscriber to 
our paper, too. 

We noticed something unusual in the weave rooms here. 
Big attractive banners—one for “highest production” and 
one for “lowest seconds” standing by the looms of win- 
ners, 

Miss Alice Cobb at Toxaway has been on the job long- 
est of any—30 years. Says she was dumped out with 
the first load of brick that was hauled in for Toxaway. 
Her father helped to build the mill. 


| A Nice New Suppry Room 
Claude Hendrix has charge of the big nice new supply 
room, which is for all the plants, and is as nice and com- 
plete as can be. This simplifies matters quite a bit and 


the convenience is greatly appreciated by the superintend- 
ents and overseers. 


TROUP 91, BOY SCOUTS, GOSSETT MILLS. 
ANDERSON, S. 
Back Row—Left to Right: Furman Pike, June Lee, 
Boyce Cox. 


Front Row: Charley Evans, Ralph Acker, Eulis Ban- 
ister, Frank Ray, Albert Lee, Thos. F. Rutledge, Scout 


Master, R. M. Bobo, Assistant: Steven Hinkle, Patrol 


Leader; J. R. Lee, Committeeman. 


T. F. Rutledge, paymaster, is Scout Master of Troup 
91, Boy Scouts, and has three full patrols in working 
order. This troup held the banner in the district rally 
and stood fourth in the area rally in Greenwood, Sept. 
2nd. 

Sixty-four children that would not have been otherwise 
visited by Santa last Christmas were made happy by toys 
worked over by these Scouts, and they are going to do the 
same work again this year. W. G. Cox is chairman of 
the committee. J. R. Lee, village barber, and W. H. 
Bailey are other members of the committee. 


Scoutmaster Rutledge says his one great ambition is 
to have uniforms for his Scouts. They are already fine, 
loyal and diligent in good works, but Mr. Rutledge feels 
that a uniform would be a distinguishing feature that 
would be helpful in many ways. And he is right. 


Many THANKS TO ALL 


In every mill, we find fine, friendly, helpful people. 
But at Gossett Mills they are all that way. Mr. Gossett 
seems to have a knack in selecting fine leaders for his 
various plants. No sour, glum, indifferent superintend- 
ents or overseers, leaning back half asleep in swivel 
chairs with their feet propped on the desk, too lazy to 
meet and greet a person decently. No, sir! Everybody 
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full of pep, courteous, smiling, interested, helpful. Every- 
body boosting for David Clark, the best friend the South- 
ern Textile Industry has. Every superintendent, overseer 
and second hand in Gossett Mills takes the Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 

Orr Cotton MILLS 


[ did not have any work to do here at present, but I 
love this place and people and just had to stop and say 
‘‘Howdy” to Messrs. G. P. Hammett, assistant treasurer ; 
R. W. Sullivan, secretary, and J. A. Lyons, superintend- 
ent. I had not met the president and treasurer. M. P. 
Orr, who was somewhere in the mill. Messrs. Hammett 
and Sullivan told me that he was a “very small delicate 
man, who should be in some hospital.” 

Well! presently Mr. Orr came in at my back. I turned 
around—my mouth and eyes flew open, and I was strick- 


en speechless. Instead of the little man I expected, there 


towered about the finest specimen of manhood I had 
ever seen and he was six feet 8 inches tall! A young 
man with twinkling eyes and strong personal magnetism. 

Will tell about Anderson Cotton Mills next week. | 
tried to find an old friend, Mrs. Maud Williams, here, 
but failed. But we did find our “Will Rogers.”’ 


MACON, GA. 


Mrc. Co. No. 1 


The general offices are here and through the splendid 
help of Treasurer A. A..Drake, Jr., I secured wonderful 
results in subscriptions. They just had to be content to 
look at my “mug” this time, owing to the fact that 
Mother “Becky Ann” had other territory to work and 
couldn’t make the trip, much to her sorrow. Mr. A. J. 
Dennis is superintendent of No. 1 Mill, and a jolly good 
fellow. H. W. Pittman is factory manager over No. 1, 
No. 2; Payne Mills, and Porterdale, of the Bibb group 
of mills. Heé is a man loved and respected by all. 

No, 2 

At No. 2 Mill, W. R. Parker, superintendent, is a “‘live 
wire,” and is interested in anything that is good. You'll 
always find him playing a prominent part in the activities 
of the community; he is deeply interested in Sunday 
school and church affairs. To know Mr. Parker is to 
love him, and I feel that I have found another man whom 
I can add to nfy list of friends. Here I found a dear old 


LaGrange friend, Wess Hunt, who is general overseer of © 


Star, Crown and Crescent Mills. 
PayNE MILL 

We found our good friend, W. R. Gardner, superin- 
tendent, on the job, and though he was very busy, he 
made me feel at home, and I met all his nice overseers 
and section men. 

ATLANTIC CoTTon MILLs 

This beautiful mill is located about three miles from 
Macon, on the Atlantic Highway. Mr. S. M. Arrington, 
the superintendent, was very busy when I went to see 
him, but had the opportunity of meeting all his good 
overseers. This mill has been curtailing a lot, and had 
just recently started up. 

WILLINGHAM MILLs 


Found Mr. G. R. Lynch, superintendent, out back of 
the mill directing some work on an old foundation of 
brick and cement that he was removing to make room 
for more gardens. It was formerly used as a convict 
camp, but when the property was sold, Willingham Mills 
bought it in. 

(More Georgia notes to follow soon.) 


BEN. 


P= 
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| From Pacific Mills 


™ Pacific Mills has been appointed a 
o licensee for the manufacture of anti- 
“i crease fabrics under the process de- 
veloped by the Tootall, Broadhurst 
Lee Co., Ltd., of Manchester, .Eng- 
WANTED TO BUY | HUNTER TRAVELER 
| land. ‘The necessary equipment will | 
One Garnett Machine suitable for | — Per eigen No. 4 bale breaker. be shipped from England in the near 
making Batts to be used in making $5—4-Irame drive motors. future. 
| 4 65—C. & K. looms, 4x1 box, 25 harness : 
Mattresses, Reply P. O. Box 1123, dobbies. $25.00 ea. The announcement of the final de- 
Greenville, 28 C, Lot Whitin and ‘H. & 8. Pag drive velopment of this process after manv | 
4, 3° and 374° Ga. years of experimentation has met 
8 M. Draper No. 5 clutch 
F L with a great deal of interest on the 
| | unter Machinery Uo. part of the whole textile trade. 
Two (2) Morton Beam Dyeing Ma- 610 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte h 
chines complete with pump and air , t as aiways een, known that 
compressor. These Machines in first- second Hand Wanted the strong tendency to wrinkle has . 
class condition. Cocker Machine & fixing experience and first-class man | been a considerable handicap to fab- 
Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. with hel ecessary. Give age, experi- 
ence. references, and reason for daar. 1 rice containing cotton of rayon. This 
ing change in application addressed to tendency is substantially reduced by 
“Second Hand,”’ care Southern Textile 
WANTED—Position on Barber Bolman Bulletin. : the new process, so that the amount 
spooling and warping. Have had four 
years experience fixing. an run your WANTED—Position as superintendent or of than in the 
room at low cost. Age 29, married and carder and spinner in medium or large case of woolens of similar weight di 
can give best of reference. E. J. N., carded yarn mill. MC. H. J., care : . : 
%Southern Textile Bulletin Southern Textile Bulletin. | and construction. 
ae At the offices of the Pacific Mills . 
Classified Rates it was stated that their acceptance 


of the appointment as licensee had 


4 3 followed a very careful study not 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines oily ofthe proves tae Bet of the 


—4Ac per word, each insertion. sales possibilities that await the in- 
troduction of distinctive fabrics fin- 
ished by the anti-crease process. 


| It is felt that the properties af- 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— will find 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. ready acceptance in the manufactur- 


ing and retail trades in both men’s 


and women’s wear. 
The action of Pacific Mills in be- 
coming one of the early licensees is, 
Hi | accordingly, in line with its policy of 
| providing for its customers the new- 


est and most distinctive features in 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms-—Cash with order 


the fabrics which it offers. 


Selective Distribution Plan I 


The Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute is placing before manufacturers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
of hosiery, underwear, notions and 
| 


men’s furnishings, its plan of selec- 


LETTERHEADS tive distribution. | 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match The second of a series of three 
Bill Heads Factory Forms meetings on the subject was held with 
Statements | Invoices a group of notion factors and the 


discussion not only revolved: around 
this phase, but about general busi- 
ness conditions. On the previous day 
a group of between 15 and 20 hosiery 
' and underwear manufacturers met 
' with the director of the institute, 
Flint Garrison, and heard the plan 
outlined. 

Mr. Garrison said the plan was 
not confined altogether to branded 
lines, but that unbranded goods that. 
fit into the picture would be consid- 
ered. 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 Charlotte, N. C. 


| 


Py 
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Business Paper Advertising 


ficient Manufacturer 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - - NEW YORK CITY 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


HEN you see a manufacturer’s advertising in the pages 
of your business paper, you may know that THAT 


manufacturer is not only efficient in production, but that he also 


knows how to DISTRIBUTE effectively and economically. 


And that is important to you as a purchaser of manufactured 
articles. For the cost of distribution enters into the-cost of 
everything you buy. Efficiently distributed goods cost less, 
quality for quality, than goods distributed through haphazard 


methods. 


Manufacturers who advertise in business papers use the short- 
est, most direct, most economical way to reach you with a selling 
message. They are buying concentrated circulation WITHOUT 
WASTE. They are applying advertising dollars wisely where 
those dollars will reduce other selling costs. 


Through their selection of efficient means to advertise, they 
are giving proof that the products they offer to you bear the 
minimum cost of distribution—that those products, quality for 
quality, are lower in cost than products distributed either labor- 
iously advertising or with WASTEFUL 


Tuis SymMBou identifies an ABP paper ... 
It stands for honest, known, paid circula- 
tion; straightforward business methods, 
and editorial standards that insure reader 
interest. . . These are the factors that 
make a valuable advertising medium. 


The Southern Textile Bulletin is a member of 


; 

| 
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Your 


Roving Spindles 


SIZERS 


“JOHNSON’S” are. used by 
leading mills all over 
- the World! Our method of repairing spindles by 
% ' Because their use means: welding on new tops, then forging 
Much | down on a heavy forging machine to 
Elimin: | a rough size, makes the part repaired 
tough and of the best wearing quality. 
Ee I will pay you to get all the facts. They are then ground to a uniform 
4 CHAS. B. JOHNSON size, which makes the spindles as good 
vy Piercy and Holsman Sits., | as new. 
Paterson, N. J. 
S} : Representative If the bolster bearing has worn to a 
Carolina Specialty C 
smaller diameter or worn flat, we re- 
pair the spindles by replacing with a 


new part. This makes the spindle 
with all bearings full size. 


All our work is guaranteed not to 
break at weld. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhawulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY P. Ss. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


1 £2 AL ER AL tt FA F429 017080 Fi ti Li £194 ti 


| NEW EDITION 
PRINTING || Clark’s Directory 
All Kinds of OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


NOW READY 
MILL and OFFIC Kk, Gives capital, number of ma- 
FORMS 


chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
oe == | tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 


CLARKS 


DIRECTORY) 


| | SOUTHERN | Also contains sections: “Hints 

| for Traveling Men,’ and 
| Clark’s Code Word Index. 

| Hed i Printed on thin paper, cloth 


| ©6bound, pocket size. 
DAVID CLARK, Owner Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
| Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 


W A S H B U R N Mills and tn the pocket of every 


Salesman who travels this territory. 


: Orders Filled Promptly 
Ein G 
Price $2.00 


Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. | Clark Publishing Co. 


| | | Charlotte, N. C. 
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